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reviewer cannot believe that a majority of the Roman 
gods who furnish Tertullian and Augustine with 
material for their scorn of paganism had any real 
existence throughout the empire or would have ever 
lived in the pages of the Church fathers, if Varro 
had not preserved them. Yet Mr. Fowler is undoubt- 
edly right in claiming that the Augustan revival of 
old forms did a valuable service in preventing the 
worship of the Caesars from becoming unduly promi- 
nent and in helping to protect the state from the 
religions of Mithras and Isis. In spite of the fact 
that Rome had a slight spiritual legacy to give Christ- 
ianity, it could make contributions which were not 
unimportant. The final chapter of the book shows 
how the old religion proper gave Christianity the 
idea of a sane and orderly ritual, lent the Latin 
Church a practical character, and furnished it with a 
religious vocabulary capable of taking on enlarged 
meanings ; and at the same time Stoicism, Mysticism, 
and Vergil's work each did its share. As the author 
says, all this is but a slight Contribution; and, if it 
would not have carried him beyond the chronological 
limits set for his lectures, he might have added that 
the larger service of paganism to Christianity was 
done by Eastern rather than by Western cults. 

This is a slight outline of some of the more import- 
ant topics treated in this book. There are many de- 
tails on which one would gladly dwell if space al- 
lowed. Such are the discussions of certain festivals, 
like the Lupercalia, the admirable protest against 
Wissowa's view as to the comparatively late origin 
of the Argei, the treatment of family religion, the 
interesting hypothesis as to the source of the Le- 
muria, and the explanation of Vergil's treatment of 
the Episode of Dido. An appendix deals with some 
important matters which could not be treated in the 
text, and an excellent index finishes the book. The 
only serious lack in the index, so far as we have 
noticed, is a reference to Augustine and his De 
Civitate Dei. 
Harvard University. CLIFFORD H. MoORE. 

The Origin of Tragedy, with Special Reference to 
the Greek Tragedians. By William Ridgeway. 
Cambridge (England) : at the University Press 
(1910). Pp. x + 228. 

Some day a benefactor of his kind may prove 
beyond cavil that the problem of the origin of tragedy 
is as incapable of solution as is that of squaring the 
circle. Till that happy day, the learned world must 
expect to be pestered with various ingenious yet 
futile efforts at its solution ; it takes such a slight 
shake of the kaleidoscope to make the broken bits of 
data rearrange themselves in some new and tempting 
pattern. 

Professor Ridgeway's theory of the origin of trage- 
dy was first published some eight years ago, and is 
well known. It is stated thus on page 93 of the 
present work: "Tragedy arose from the worship of 
the dead, and not from that of Dionysus". By thus 
assuming that tragedy and Dionysus-worship were 
originally and for a long time distinct, Mr. Ridge- 
way avoids several awkward difficulties which other 
scholars have found themselves obliged to face. 

For, if we adopt the traditional view, and suppose 
tragedy to begin as Dionysus-worship, with its 
chorus of Satyrs dressed in goat-skins, we cannot 
escape the conviction that the ceremony must have 
been gross and licentious: the well-known character 
of the Satyrs, and such testimony as is afforded by 
the language they use in the Cyclops of Euripides, 
point in this direction. We may, to be sure, if we so 



choose, picture a decorous chorus, something in the 
style of Moulton's well-known illustration in his 
Ancient Classical Drama, but all analogy is against 
us. The choruses in the Cyclops and in comedy 
never attained to any extraordinary decency of speech 
or action : why should tragedy have been more for- 
tunate than they? 

Now, in even the most primitive of our extant 
tragedies we find no trace of licentiousness or flip- 
pancy; and yet, if such qualities once were present 
there, they would in all probability have persisted. 
How much easier is it, then, to suppose that they 
never existed in any form of tragedy, however primi- 
tive, than to assume their original existence and then 
account for their subsequent disappearance. Such 
is Mr. Ridgeway's method. True tragedy he supposes 
to have been ever serious and dignified, celebrating 
the adventures not of Dionysus but of some local 
hero, while the descendant of primitive Dionysus- 
worship he sees in the Satyr-drama, which ever 
remained true to type. When the fame of Dionysus 
as a chthonic power began to dim the glory of the 
local hero, the two worships were simply juxtaposed, 
never mingled. 

Again, the traditionalists have to explain how a 
ceremony that at the start concerned itself purely 
with the sufferings of the god Dionysus later became 
so completely secularized as to commemorate almost 
exclusively the lives of mere mortals. It may be 
said, of course, that the Satyric drama shows a 
tendency to choose its plot more and more from out- 
side the cycle of strictly Dionysiac myth. The Saty- 
ric drama, however, always retained its chorus of 
Satyrs, and by so doing kept the thought of the god 
at least in the background of the spectators' con- 
sciousness. In the average tragedy, what thought of 
Dionysus, what concern for him does the spectator 
have? The human interest is all in all. Now, the 
theory of separate origins is spared the trouble of 
explaining what Dieterich used to call the "Verwelt- 
lichung" of tragedy, and is by just so much the 
easier of acceptance. 

It is probably well that anthropology shoulc' not 
have everything its own way; and it is accordingly 
somewhat comforting to have Mr. Ridgway meet 
with but doubtful success when he ventures into the 
field of philology. In dealing with a passage from 
Herodotus 5.67, quoted on page 28, he renders dWouw 
bv assigned', and asserts that "the regular meaning 
of diroSlSapt m all Greek dialects is to 'assign', and 
. when Herodotus uses it in the sense of 'restore' 
he adds ArUru". Yet an examination of this word's 
history would seem to show that the meaning 'assign' 
is later than Herodotus. This meaning is a favorite 
one with the classifying philosophers, Plato and 
Aristotle, and it might not be too bold to suppose 
that it was first popularized by them. At any rate, 
it is far safer, in the passage in question, to keep to 
the traditional rendering. 

Aristotle's famous dictum connecting tragedy with 
the dithyramb Mr. Ridgeway seeks to set aside by 
impeaching the credibility of the witness, and practi- 
cally accusing him of self-contradiction. This is 
perhaps the weakest part of Mr. Ridgeway's argu- 
ment and by it he can hardly hope to shake the 
allegiance of the adherents of the older theory 

The last chapter in the book shows our author at 
his best, and is a penetrating and illuminating criti- 
cism of Aeschylus, which will be read with profit and 
delight by all lovers of that poet. 
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